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Human Bonks. — The early Mohawks habitually kept their nails long 
to tear the flesh of captives, but if they did this with their disinterred 
friends, the fact has escaped my attention. Except in the case of the Nan- 
ticokes the evidence seems slight for any such practice in New York, or 
the use of a bone-house. The Nanticokes came from the South in the last 
century, and their usage was noted as remarkable there. Loskiel says : 
" The Nantikoks have this singular custom, that about three, four, or more 
months after the funeral they open the grave, take out the bones, clean 
and dry them, wrap them up in new linen, and inter them again." At the 
same time the New York Indians occasionally used small human bones as 
ornaments. These might have been from enemies, but I have a perforated 
human tooth from a recent Indian site, which may have been a memento 
of a friend. 

Very seasonably for Mr. Gatschet's observations on this comes the sup- 
plemental note on the " Burial Customs of the Hurons," in Professor Cyrus 
Thomas's " Burial Mounds of the Northern Section of the United States," 
pp. 110-119, Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. The Hu- 
ron belief was explained to Brebeuf (" Relations des Jesuites," 1636), at 
the Feast of the Dead. " Many believe that we have two souls, both divis- 
ible and material, and yet both rational ; one leaves the body at death, 
but remains, however, in the cemetery until the feast of the dead. . . . The 
other soul is attached to the body ; it marks the corpse, as it were, and re- 
mains in the grave after the feast, never to leave it," unless in case of 
metempsychosis. " Here is a grand philosophy. This is why they call the 
bones of the dead Atisken, ' the souls.' " The whole account is of high in- 
terest, and is in connection with the well-known description of the Huron 
Dead Feast. — W. M. Beauchamp. 

A Sacred Well of uncommon interest is situated in the western portion 
of Kansas, about a quarter of a mile from Salomon River, which runs 
in a southeastern direction, and joins Kansas or Kaw River at Abilene, 
Kansas. This curious water-receptacle is situated on the top of a hill, and 
has a nearly circular form with about thirty feet diameter. All the hunting 
tribes of the prairie regarded it with a religious interest mixed with awe ; 
the Pani called it, or call it still, Kitch-Walushti, the Omahas Ni-waxube, 
both names signifying " sacred water." The miraculous quality of this pool, 
which chiefly astonishes the Indian mind, consists in a slow rising of the 
water, whenever a large number of people stand around the brink. The 
water of the pool is perfectly limpid and considered to be bottomless ; it 
harbors an aquatic monster which engulfs all the objects thrown into it, 
and never sends them up again. Indians offered to it beads, arrows, ker- 
chiefs, earrings, even blankets, and all this sinks down immediately. Be- 
fore putting clay or paint on their faces, the Indians impregnated these 
substances with the water of the well. They never drink of this water, but 
to allay their thirst go to the neighboring Salomon River. Before buffalo- 
hunting became a thing of the past, large hunting parties of natives often 
gathered around this pond-source, and the following narrative circulated 
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among them as a truthful report of what really occurred : " Two Panis once 
returned with their horses. Having dismounted near the * sacred water,' 
one of the men stepped upon a turtle of the large species frequently found 
in the vicinity, about three feet long. The man's feet stuck to the turtle ; 
he could not disengage himself from its treacherous shell, and when the 
turtle ran with his charge into the pool, the Indian was soon beyond possi- 
ble rescue. His stupefied companion had seen the occurrence, and went 
home to tell the tale." The story also occurs in the traditions of the Da- 
kota tribes, as Mr. Dorsey affirms me. — A. S. Gatschet. 

Kelton's Indian Place-Names. — The first volume of this linguistic 
work gives evidence of considerable research, especially in relation to some 
western Algonkin dialects, in which the majority of the local names are 
worded, which are investigated by Captain Kelton. The title confines the 
subject-matter to the Great Lakes, 1 but we find also many names treated 
in it pertaining to the Atlantic slope, and introduced as parallels j many 
personal names are explained also, and at times it is difficult to under- 
stand how these could find their way into the alphabetically arranged col- 
lection. The author mentions, wherever it is feasible, the Indian form of 
the local name, and then quotes the Indian term which gave origin to it. 
There are some names which give room to some critical remarks. Thus, 
" Eskimo " cannot be derived from the Ojibway form of the name, Eshki- 
bod, but from Eski-mawaw, the name as worded in the Naskapi language 
in the interior of Labrador : eski raw, mawaw to eat, said of certain kinds 
of food only. Ottawa, the tribal name, is derived from the obsolete Ojib- 
way word odawawe, he has fur, in the sense " he trades in peltry " ; the 
usual interpretation of the name is " Short Ears," but this Kelton declares 
to be an incorrect translation of Otawag kishkakosag, which really means, 
"of the short-tailed bear-totem." The most original form of " Algonkin," a 
name which Kelton does not attempt to explain, is Agoummekin, and not 
Algoumekin, as he states ; it is related to Accomac and other like names, 
and is explained by J. H. Trumbull as " on the other side ; opposite to." 
Missouri River is derived from meshonid, " one who owns a large canoe," 
but the dialect to which this word belongs is not stated (in Ojibway large 
is kftchi, mitchi). The most ancient form for the Missouri tribe, from 
which we have to start, is Ouemissourites (Ou-, demonstrative pronoun : 
he, they); -on really appears in compound words in the sense of canoe 
in Ojibway, but the change of n to r, which Kelton declares to occur 
frequently, is by no means easily explained, for r is a rare sound in In- 
dian languages, and why the Indians should have changed Missiini into 
Missuri, has first to be accounted for. Kelton thinks that Mandan could 
be explained in the same way, by mangoni, " he has a large canoe " ; 
here apparently n was not changed into r. On the whole, the book is 
quite instructive, and we look forward with interest to the appearance 
of the second volume. A. S. G. 

1 Captain Dwight H. Kelton, Indian Names of Places near the Great Lakes. 
Vol. i. Detroit, Mich. 1888. 8vo. 55 pages. Can be ordered for one dollar 
from Kelton & Co., Quincy, Michigan. 



